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THE ICONOGRAPHY 
OF THE KAILASANATHA TEMPLE 
SEEING BEYOND THE REPLASTERED 
IMAGES AND YOGINIS 


The Kailasanatha temple of Kafictpuram (shortly Kajfici, 
Kacci or folk Kafici) is one of the masterpieces of Pallava 
architects. It is attributed to the time of Rajasimha Pallava (700- 
728 CE), also known as Nrsimhavarman II. He took the hand of 
Rangapataka, who is said to have collaborated with her husband 
in building the Kailasanatha (Sastri 1971: 168, Srinivasan 1999: 
26)) aS per inscriptional testimony. Nrsimhavarman II is 
identified with “Che-li Na-lo-seng-K’ia” (Sri Narasimha) or 
“Che-li-Na-lo-sang-k’ia__pao-to-pa- mo” (Sri Narasimha 
Potavarman) of the Chinese annals (Sastri 1972: 116-17) and 
Katavarkon-Kalarcinkan of the Tamil hagiographical works; 
e.g. the Tiruttontar Puradnam (Episode 59). He was a devoted 
follower of Sivaism (Gonda 1970); one among the 
arupattumuvar, the sixty-three dedicated servants or “slaves” of 
the Lord. He rendered memorable service for Sivaism as the 
hagiography works specify. The saints had impetuous faith in 
Siva and few of them did not treat women with respect. In one 
case the saint cut off the tresses of his wife and Pallava king 
under study amputated the nose or hands of his queen for 
causing nuisance in service of Siva (vide, Attachment I, 
Sivaramamurti 1984: 40, 43-44). ‘Katavarkon’ Rajasimha is 
said to have erected an unearthly temple for the Lord in his 
celebrated metropolis at Kaficipuram (vide, Xuanzang’s 
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attestation in Beal n.d. and 1911, cf. Sathianathaier 1987: 24-25 
citing T. Watters), which is again told in the hagiography. 
Rajasimha is credited with the construction of Rajasimhesvara 
or Shore temple at Mamallapauram, Talagirisvara at Panamalai 
and other temples for Siva in Kafici such as the Muktesvara and 
Matangesvara. 

The architecture and iconography of the Kailasanatha of 
Kajici has been scientifically examined in earlier works (e.g. 
Srinivasan 1999: 58-64). In recent times, scholars view the 
Kailasanatha in different angles and some say it was a base of 
the Yogini cult coexisting with Sivaism (Kaimal 2005: 45-87). 
K.R. Srininivasan 1999 has detailed the iconographic design, 
listing each of the male or female and syncretistic forms such as 
Somaskanda (Kalidos 2001: 171-72), Ardhanarisvara (cf. 
Rajarajan 2012b: 233-70), Harihara (Kalidos1994: 279-80) and 
so on. He has nothing to say on the Sakta or Yogini/Tantric 
rituals within the iconographic scheme or architectural setting of 
the Kailasanatha or any other Pallava temple in Kafici (cf. 
Srinivasan 1972: 115-18). Such evidences are not forthcoming 
from hagiography, inscriptions or literature (e.g. the Tévaram 
hymns) of the age. 

We may also note here the temple is unique in plan that one 
may not come across in other Pallava temples. Oblong and east- 
facing, the first to be built within the four walls is called 
Rajasimhesvara that occupies the western part of the complex. 
The eastern half was fitted with another temple for Siva, called 
Mahendravarmesvara added by _ his _ short-lived _ son, 
Mahendravarman II]. Both the temples in the garbhagrha 
accommodate the Siva-Liiga superimposed on the back wall by 
the anthropomorphic Somaskanda. The entire temple is fenced 
by a wall that is fitted with miniature chapels, called 
devakulikas. This is a distinctive pattern that we do not come 
across in other temples of South India. The Viriipaksa temple at 
Pattadakkal seems to have imitated such a plan by fixing 
miniature chambers that surround the main temple, which are 
found dilapidated today (Kalidos 2006: IJ, 142). The 
Kailasanatha during the early eighth century was erected with 
sandstone, plastered and painted. What we find in the present 
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temple is that the original plaster and paintings have fallen or 
disappeared in most cases. The fallen plaster seems to have been 
replastered sometime in the nineteenth or early twentieth 
century. Several Pallava temples have undergone renovation in 
Kafici, nearby Kiiram, and the Pallava feudatory Muttaratyar 
cave temple at Malaiyatippatti in the Putukkottai region, 
especially for Ranganatha (Kalidos 1988: pls. I-I), and Pandya 
caves at Kunnakkuti (Rajarajan 2012b: fig. 8). Therefore, when 
a scholar studies the Pallava iconographical features in the 
temples of Kajfici he has to be very careful in differentiating the 
original Pallava with later replastered images. 

The aim of the present study is to discuss the twin issues of 
original Pallava and replastered or distorted religious images in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Ka€ajfici. In such a case study the 
Pallava images may have to be carefully detached or 
differentiated with those that were distorted during later 
renovations. The replastered images could be easily identified 
due to clumsy output. It may be worthwhile to consider whether 
the temple was accommodated with Yogint goddesses and their 
cult. Alternatively, it is suggested the Kailasanatha was a base 
of the Trimirti-Yogisvara cult. The internal evidences of 
iconographic scheme and inscriptional sources enhance our 
thesis. Contemporary Tamil literature or hagiography of the 
king-saint has nothing to confirm the Tantric lineage of the 
temple. 


I 


During a recent visit to Kafictpuram, we had to observe a 
strange spectrum in the religious imagery of the Kailasanatha 
temple, casually noted in Kalidos (2006: I, 207) and Rajarajan 
(201 1a: 142). It is known for certain from epigraphical sources 
that the temple was built during the period of Rajasimha 
Pallava, contributed by his mahdarani Rangapataka and son 
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Mahendravarman III.' The temple is in two parts, called 
Rajasimhesvara (western half) and Mahendravarmesvara 
(eastern half). Interestingly, the Western Calukya Vikramaditya 
II Satyasraya is said to have conquered KA@fici, visited the temple 
and “did not confiscate the property of Rajasimhesvara, but 
returned it to the God” recording those that “destroy the letters 
and the charity (of ISvara) shall enter the world of those who 
have killed the mahdjana of the ghatika of this city” (ARE 
1888: no. 8). The entire complex is enclosed within a tirumatil 
“sacred wall”, fitted with devakulikas,* miniature shrines or 
what is called “Model Shrine” (Rajarajan 2011: figs. 46-47). 
The devakulikads are eight at the facade level and fifty-eight 
along the wall in the inner part of the temple (Figs. 1, 18-19). 
Each model shrine houses an image in its sacred chamber; i.e. 
Somaskandamirti and Linga in the frontal devakulikds and the 
manifestations of Siva such as  Gangadhara and 
Brahmasirascchedaka or Visnu with or without Devis and so on. 
In some rare cases images of Ganapati and Agastya do appear.* 
The redundant forms are Somaskanda and Yogisvara. 

The construction technology of the Kailasanatha may be 
understood by the way it stands today. The temples are built of 
hard and soft stone in the Pallava zone whereas the Kailasanatha 
is “wholly of sandstone” (Srinivasan 1999: 59) comparable to 
the Western Calukya temples in Aihole (Srinivasan 1972: 111, 
Rajarajan 2011b), Badami and Pattadakkal.* Due to the brittle 





' ARE: Annual Epigraphical Reports, 1888, nos. 6, 27. The temple is called 
Nityvinitesvara (ARE 1888: no. 5). T.V. Mahalingam’s (1969: 109) date for the accession of 
Rajasimha is 690 CE that is supported by the ARE (Mahalingam ed., A Topographical 
List..., p. 116; ARE 1888: no. 5). K.R. Srinivasan’s date is 700 CE (vide, Meister & Dhaky 
eds. 1999: 22). Rangapataka is said to have contributed her share and Mahendravaraman III 
added the frontal shrine, called Mahendravarmesvara. Mahendra is Sanskrit and Makéntiran 
Tamil. 

> Devakulika is employed in K.R. Srinivasan (Meister & Dhaky eds. 1999: 63). It is not 
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clear what kulika means. Monier-Williams (2005: 294) gives the meaning “good family”, “a 
kinsman”, “chief of a guild” and so on. Maybe it stands for a good model of a temple, the 
work of an expert architect. 

3 Interestingly no independent image of Murukan/Skanda is found. The baby-Kumara 
appears in Somaskanda. 

4 The Pallavas employed “native rocks” such as granite, hard-reddish gneiss, blackish- 


hard variety of leptinite and somewhat softer grayish-white granite for their structural 
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variety of stone used for sculptural work, many of these are 
eroded due to the ravage of time. Four distinct stages in the 
construction technology of the Pallava temple architecture and 
iconographical fitting may be construed: 


i) Erecting the architectural framework 

ii) Fitting the stone sculptures in prescribed locations 
as the dgama or Silpasdstra may demand (e.g. 
vimana, bhitti or pdda, devakostha or aedicule 
(Hardy 1998, 2012: 108) 

iii) Plastering the stone inner core (Fig. 5) and 

iv) Painting over the plaster (Fig. 2)° 


This type of completed work may be found in certain sections of 
the Kailasanatha temple (Figs. 2 & 10, cf. Figs 4 & 5). 

During a vast period that extends over a millennium and 
quarter the paintings have completely disappeared in the 
Kailasanatha and all other Pallava temples, and the plaster on 
the images had fallen.° This type of natural devastation is 
clearly noticeable in case of several images of which a sample 
of Daksinamirti appearing on the southern devakostha is 
brought to attention (Fig. 3). The image with its retinue; 
Ganapati within the makaratorana above, face of lion, rearing 
lion-motifs fitted to kudyastambhas, rsis, the head of an 
elephant below and other decorative devices in addition to the 
pivotal Murti seated under the vatavrksa in mahdrdjalilasana 
attitude are the original Pallava devoid of later day replaster and 
repainting. If added the plaster and the painting, one may find 


temples all over Tondaimandalam (e.g. Kafici, Tiruppattir, Uttiramérir, Ktram); and granite 
for slabs and basement and top of adhisthana, updna and pattika (Srinivasan 1972: 111-12). 

5 Tt seems various segments of the temple were under charge of different guilds or 
Silpacaryas during the construction process. It is evident from the Chota-Kailasa in Ellora. 
We find few sections of the monolithic temple complete and stand painted; in other areas the 
work had just begun and left incomplete. 

° Tn a recent Congress in Rome 2011 (T. Lorenzetti & F. Scialpi eds. 2012) we heard 
Italian scholars (Giovanni Verardi and Anna Fillizenzi) working on Gandharan stucco work 
that are dated to the early century of the Christian era; today in ruins. Stucco like wood (cf. 
Kalidos 1989) is not a durable material that could stand the test of time over 2,000 years. For 
a good coverage of stucco images in Tamilnadu see Rajarajan 2006 and Raman 2012. 
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an image comparable to Fig. 2. The replastered images are akin 
to Fig. 4. 

Two other images in the same temple complex may be 
examined; one of which is partly ruined and renovated and other 
completely renovated (Figs. 4-5, cf. the two images of 
Yogisvara Figs. 7-8).’ The renovated images are likely to be 
post-Nayaka by outward expression but the nucleus is Pallava. 
The remodeling seems to have been carried out with cheap 
labour by a mason who was not acquainted with traditional 
sculptural work. The renovation may not be older than 100 
years and perhaps the Archaeological Survey of India (ASI) at 
the incipient stage of its conservation work is likely to have 
undertaken such a job. The author has observed patch-up work 
in the Dharmaraja-ratha of Mamallapuram, e.g. fitting a nose if 
broken. Otherwise, the patron could have been a local zamindar 
or dignitary (Parthiban 2013). The extensive nature of the work 
done (cf. note 7) in the Pallava temples of Kafici and the region 
around might suggest the patron was a local dignitary. The rules 
and regulations of ASI may not permit such super-imposed 
undertaking on historically important monuments. Very few 
scholars writing on Kafici or Pallava art history have brought to 
light these hidden facts. It is crucial to take into consideration 
the distorting renovations to study the religious imagery of the 
early eighth century CE. Otherwise, the make-up in disguise 
may lead to mistaken acclimatization. 

The distorted or replastered images could not be brought 
under the Pallava category (cf. Kaimal 2005: figs. 9, 11, 15, 17, 
18; Rajarajan 2011a: 142). The image of Yogisvara (Fig. 2) 
with patches of Pallava painting housed in the seventh southern 
devakulika (Kalidos 2006: II, 190) presents a marked contract 





7 Distorted and replastered later images may be found in other Pallava temples such as 
Vakikuntha Perumal (Kalidos 2006: 207-14, pls. LXXI-LXXII; Nagaswamy 2011: 61-136) 
Airavatesvara, Matangesvara, Muketsvara, Iravatanesvara, PiravataneSvara and the nearby 
temples at Kiram (Adi KeSava) and so on. The images in the Malaiyatippatti Ranganatha 
cave temple were replastered and painted during the Nayaka period with a better-quality 
effect (Kalidos 1988: fig. 12, pls. I-I]); also Kunnakkuti in the Pandyan zone (Rajarajan 
2012b: fig. 8). 

8 At the present status of the images in the Kailasanatha all are not Pallava (cf. Kaimal 
2005: figs. 5-7, 12, 14, 16 are to be compared with figs. 9, 11, 15, 17-18). 
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with the replastered images.’ Whether painted or not-painted if 
one is trained in Pallava art history, he may be at ease to detect 
the non-Pallava elements taking into due consideration the rude 
and rough work done by way of replastering (Fig. 4). The naked 
truth is that the Pallava is concealed within a post-Nayaka 
renovation. 

In Fig. 5 the images is partly plastered. That is to say the 
plaster in lower part of the image has fallen, thus bringing out 
the inner original stone. In the other image Fig. 4 the 
replastering work is complete including a fallen plaster at the 
left corner. In Figs. 4 and 6 bricks appear, which means a brick 
coating was first added and then replastered to complete the 
work. This is to suggest an addition of six inches over-coating 
on the original Pallava images. In comparison Figs. 3 and 5 
show a contrast of the Pallava and replastered images. It appears 
in case of Fig. 5 someone has deliberately removed the plaster 
in order to bring out the original. The discordances in respect of 
the two images may be summarized briefly: 


e Fig. 4: the facial make-up, especially the nose, and 
headgear, the vatavrksa present an entirely different 
scenario that is non-Pallava 

e The rsis are found below the pedestal in Fig. 5 and 
in Fig. 4 a later imposed gazelle-like mrga appears 
(cf. the gazelle in Fig. 3) 

e Fig. 5 find the Lord seated on a bhadapitha and in 
Fig. 4 it is supposed to be the peak of a hill 


The original and eroded imagery may be clearly detected in 
Figs. 6 and 10. In both the lion below Devi are Pallava without 
any damage; the plaster and paintings have gone. In Fig. 6 the 
lion below Yogisvari is completely eroded and in Fig. 10 the 
lion below Jyestha is partly eroded. For another good example 
of Pallava and distorted-Pallava see the two images of 
Gajalaksmi (Kalidos 2006: III, pls. LIV.1 & LV.1). These two 


° It is not clear whether the replastered images were painted. No evidence to that effect 
has survived. 
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images may have to be compared with Gajalaksmi in the 
Varaha-mandapa (Fig. 15) of Mamallapuram (Kalidos 2006: II, 
pl. XLVIII.1). 

The differences in case of the Pallava originals and 
replastered images may be due to several reasons. The first 
presumption is that the sculptor who renovated the images had 
let loose his fancy or fallacy mainly because he was not 
acquainted with the Pallava idioms of religious iconography. 
Even if familiar he did not possess the talent to carry it out in 
his work. The replastering should have been undertaken at a 
low-cost budget with which what all is feasible alone could be 
done.'° Another problem is who the donor of the replastering 
make-up was; definitely not a dynastic mahamandalesvara of 
Vijayanagara or Nayaka. 

What is generalized at this juncture is that the distorted 
Pallava images could be considered only under certain 
compelling circumstances if to be brought under the dynastic 
arts of South Asia. These need not be taken into account to 
examine Pallava cult and artistic traditions. A fanciful sculptor 
could even make a Somaskanda out of Umasahitamirti if he 
could impose a later stucco baby-Skanda on the lap of Devi. 
Three iconographical forms are identical; that could be easily 
converted into another by adding or removing Uma or Skanda; 


e.g. 


Sukhasanamirti: Siva seated in solitude 

Umiasahita or Umamahegvara: Siva and Uma coupled 

Somaskanda: Seated Siva, Uma, and 
baby Skanda 


Therefore, what is considered Devi as a teacher (Kaimal 2005: 
fig. 17) need not have been originally designed to bring out the 
Devi-teacher concept. The Mohint here is distracting the yogi’s 
tapas in my opinion; e.g. Menaka and Visvamitra, and Madana 


'© Vai. Ganpati Sthapati (he is no more) and his students’ (e.g. Raman 2012) say their 
works get close to the Pallava style (vide, the Sthapati’s drawings in the Cirpaccenniil). In 
fact, they are neither Pallava nor Cola but post-Nayaka; cf. the Valluvar Kottam in Chennai 
(Kalidos 2010: 13-17, fig. CP XII-3). 
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and Siva-Yogisvara, called Kamadahanamirti. If we keep track 
of Pallava vestiges north of the River Kaviri no image of Devi 
as teacher has been reported (cf. table in Kalidos 2006: III, 130). 
Siva is a teacher as Daksinamiti, and Visnu as teacher appears 
in the Vaikuntha Perumal temple at Kajfici (Kalidos 2006: I cf. 
pls. LXXIL2, LXXIV.1); note few images of Visnu in the 
mould of Daksina (Fig. 13; Rajarajan 201 1a: figs. 1-2, 5, 9-10). 
Images of Devi as teacher fail to appear in the contemporary art 
of the Deccan (Kalidos 2006: II, plates). The Lalita- 
sahasranama/‘Lalita’ [epithet no.]-725 invoke ‘Daksina- 
murtiripin?’ or Gurumurtih ‘Lalita’-725/604. It is futile to trace 
Devi-teacher in the early medieval art of South India. The 
images of Visnu-Daksina (Rajarajan 2011la) are post-Nayaka, 
dated in the eighteenth century or later (Fig. 13). 


I 


The question of Yogint orientation of the Kailasanatha of 
Kafici or any other temple built by Rajasimha is an issue that 
needs to be solved. The fact is that the Yogini temples of 
Central, Eastern and other parts of northern India are dated in 
the later medieval period, post-ninth/tenth century CE. Their 
link with the Tamil tradition is a problem to reckon with. The 
inscriptions in the Kailasanatha of Kaficipuram do not suggest 
any such interpretation. An inscription in the main shrine of 
Kailasanatha calls it Rajasimhesvara (ARE 1988: no. 1). 
Another record in the same temple (see note 1) calls it Sri 
Nityavinitesvaragrham “All the time vinita (decorous or lovely) 
Temple” (ARE 1888: no. 5). Sri is not important as it could be 
prefixed with the name of a God (e.g. Tirumurukan, cf. Zvelebil 
1981), god-man (e.g. Sri Ramanuja) or place name (e.g. 
Srirangam) and even a book (e.g. Srimat Bhagavatgita and 
Tiruvacakam). The essential idea is ISvara-grham (Temple or 
Isvara/Siva) or Pallavanesvaram (Temple of the Pallava); cf. 
other examples Adivaraha-Visnu-grham in Mamallapuram, 
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Brah-Egvara-laksitayatanam '' and so on. Mahendravarman’s 


Siva temple is called Mahedravarmesvara-grham (ARE 1988: 
no. 4, idid. 1932-33, no. 1). The mere presence of goddesses 
may not entitle it be called a center of Yogini worship (cf. 
Kaimal 2005). In fact the image/s of Devi may be found in any 
Siva or Visnu temple through the ages; e.g. Gajalaksmi in the 
Varaha-mandapa (Fig. 15) and Adivaraha-Visnu-grham. 
Structural similarities between K@ajfici and Khajuraho or Hiraptr 
alone may not be sufficient evidences. In the context of plan 
Kajfici is oblong and Khajuraho and Hirapir are circular. The 
basic question is from where the idea disseminated and at which 
point of time? Kailasanatha is dated in the early eighth century 
and Khajuraho later ninth century CE (Deva 1985: 54, 
Chakravarty et al eds. 1994: xi). Epigraphical attentions and 
Tamil literary evidences on the dedication of a temple to a 
particular god or goddess are very important. Especially, 
foundation inscription do play a key role in ascertaining cult 
orientation. Speculations may be attempted when no written 
record is available. 

The Kotikkal-mandapa in Mamallapuram is guarded by 
dvarapalikas in its threshold, which guides art historians to 
consider it a temple for Devi (Srinivasan 1964: 107-10). There 
is no cult image in the sacred chamber. The presence of the 
female guardians on the doorway is not sufficient enough to 
declare it for the Goddess. The main monolithic rock-cut temple 
in the macro Cave XVI of Ellora called Kailasa (Manakesvara 
in the thirteenth century Marathi literature — Ranade 1988: 112) 
is guarded by dvarapalikas. The shrine chamber of the monolith 
accommodates a Linga. Therefore, it could not be a temple for 
Devi (cf. Rajarajan 2011la: 141); cf. the Kotikkal-mandapa 
above. When compared with the Kailasa of Kajfici, the Kailasa 
in Ellora is much more intricate and accommodates several 
small chapels for the goddesses; e.g. 


"' Ayatana stands for the “temple” (Srinivasan 1964: 47). It was the name given to the 
Mantakappattu rock-cut cave, noted in inscriptions (ARE 1905: no. 56). 
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Yafijasala for the Matrkas and other gods, 

River Goddesses’ Chapel, 

Gajalaksmi placed at a nodal point to the main entrance 
of the monolithic temple and the narrow passage for 
entry into the LankeSvara (Soundararajan 1981: pl. 
CIV.B), 

Mahisamardini and so on 


Ellora was a base of the Kapalika and Kalamukha cultists and so 
there is every possibility of considering Cave XVI a center of 
Tantric/Yogini cult (cf. Parimoo et al. eds. 1989). The setting of 
the Kailasanatha of Kajfici is entirely different. We do find the 
Matrkas accommodated along the southern row of devakulikds 
but it could not be placed on equal footing with the Yajfasala of 
Ellora. 

Another good example in Ellora is Cave XIV. There is no 
cult image in the garbhagrha. A pedestal meant for milabera is 
present. The mahamandapa of the cave is a spacious venue, 
which on the right and left walls (as one makes an entry) 
accommodates images of Siva (e.g. Nataraja) and Visnu (Sri, 
Varahamurti). The circumambulatory passage on the southern 
wall provides for the seated images of the Sapta Matrkas, Kala, 
Kalt and others. K.V. Soundararajan (1981: 114) suggests it 
could have been dedicated to Devi. In the absence of Linga in 
the garbhagrha, it could also be considered a cave temple for 
Visnu if the Vaisnava images on the left wall are given the due 
credence. Cave XV[-B] is designed on the same model in its 
upper floor. Cave XV-B is dedicated to the Linga but designed 
to accommodate the Trimirti concept on parallel line with the 
Kailasanatha of Kafici (cf. Fig. 18). For several paradigms in 
Indian art the answer is only in “heaven” as it has been 
humorously remarked (cf. Hardy 1998: 134). 

About twenty-five images of Devi are specified as sorted out 
in the Kailasanatha of Kafici. The location of these images is: 


Four on the mukhamandapa sections, four in southern 
devakulikas, three on southern devakosthas, and nine on 
the northern devakulikdas and so on. 
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The iconographical variables are Jyestha 3, Durga? 3, Sarasvati 
2, Laksmi 3, Matrkas 1? (7), Yoginis? 4, Umasahita 1 and Uma 
watching Siva’s tour de force 8 (Kaimal 2005).'? Among these 
nine are part of Saiva themes and could not be counted under 
Devi. Another scholar lists the following images of Devi’s in 
the devakulikdas (Kalidos 2006: III, 96-97): 


ag Simhavahint (an epithet of Devi appearing in the 
Devimahatmya, Adhydaya 2, v. 34) 
17 Mahisasuramardini Fig. 17 (posted on mahisa- 
pitha)'* 
18" — Sapta Matrkas (Haripriya 2004: fig. 37, Kalidos 
2006: IIL, pl. LHI*) 
* The plate is in reverse order 


The images designated Yoginis (Fig. 6) are called Yogisvari (cf. 
Tapasvini in Dehejia 1986: 196) and Simhavahini (Kalidos 
2006: III, 97-98). Two images alone subscribe to the concept of 
Yogisvarl (Figs. 6 & 10) and the others could not be brought 
under Yoginis.'* Two are called Yogiévart because the eyes are 
closed in meditation and the left hand is in dhyanamudra (Figs. 
6 & 10). One carries the tristila and parasu and the other 
appears with the simha and mrga behind the face (cf. the images 
of Devi posted on mahisa-pitha in Mamallapuram Fig. 17 — 
Kalidos 2006: III, pls. XLVII.1 & LI). That means these two are 


" All images of Gajalaksmi and Simhavahini (Figs. 9-10) will have to be taken into 
account in an assessment of cult within the roof of the temple and not on the basis of random 
selection (Kalidos 2006: III, 95, cf. Kaimal 2005: fig. 14). Do the images located in a 
particular quarter of the temple have anything to say on Tantric yantras (cf. Dehejia 1986: 
209, 212-13)? Cf. Fig. 20. 

‘8 The identification is supported by the Tamil epic, Cilappatikaram (20. 34-36) that 
says Korravai/Mahisamardini stands on the decapitated head of a buffalo that spills cold 
blood (Fig, 17): 

Atarttelu kurtiyatankap 

pacuntunip pitarttalaip pitam ériva matakkoti 

Verrivérratakkai Korravai 

Cf. Parthasarathy 1993: 187. For a discussion on Durga and Mahisamardint see Kalidos 
1989 and Berkson 1997. 

'4 Cf. the several lists of Yoginis in Dehejia 1986: 194-218. Yogini is beyond the reach 
of human effort because they are supposed to be sixty-four-crore that attend on the Cosmic 
Mother, ‘Mahacatussastikoti Yoginiganasevita’ (‘Lalita ’-237). 
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typologically different. They are counterparts of Yogisvara 
(Figs. 7-8) found in the juxtaposed devakostha, seated in 
utkutikasana with the legs tied by yogapatta. The same type of 
Yogisvara is present in other Pallava temples of Kafici such as 
the Piravatanesvara (Fig. 8). Again, not less than 38 such 
miniature-stucco representations are located on top the vimana 
sections of the devakulikds in the Kailasanatha (Kalidos 2006: 
II, 195). Taking into consideration all these male-dominated 
images, it is better the Kailasanatha is viewed a base of the 
Yogisvara cult. It may also consider the builder, Katavarkon- 
Rajasimha was patriarchal (vide, Annexure I). In case of 
Ellora’s Cave XVI, attention is invited to the huge monolithic 
Yogisvara on plinth of the temple opposing the mammoth of 
Gajasamhara (Kalidos 2006: II, pls. XXI-XXID. With the 
advent of Yogisvara (cf. Sivasaharasranama, epithet no. 760 
‘Sarvayogi’), his coadjutor Yogisvart (Devimahdtmyam, 
‘Devikavacam’, v. 35) automatically arrives at the venue. This 
gesture is further supported by the presence of Kala and Kali in 
the Ellora caves, e.g. XIV, XVI, XII (cf. Shinn 1984:175-97). 
Another issue for consideration is whether Yogini-[‘Lalita’]- 
653, Yogada-654, Yogya-655, and Yogananda-656 are on the 
same plane iconographically (cf. Figs. 6 & 10). 

When we take into account the main object of worship in the 
Pallava structural and cave temples (e.g. Kailasanatha et alii in 
Kajfici and the Mahisasuramardini-mandapa in Mamallapuram), 
i.e. the Linga and Somaskanda on back wall the question of dual 
representation, dvaita does not arise (Kaimal 2005: 53-54). 
These images are basically oriented toward the Trimirti 
concept. None of the contemporary cave or structural temple 
dedicated to either Siva or Visnu provides a separate chapel for 
Devi to find the male and female in balance. The separate 
enclave for the Matrkas in Cave XVI has to be viewed on the 
same plane with the River Goddesses chapel appearing on the 
other side of deep rock excavation. I do not know whether any 
scholar considers the Matrkas in these cases Yoginis. From the 
Gupta Udayagiri or Ramgarh (Berkson 1978: 215-32) in 
Madhya-Bharata (see the grotto for the Matrkas close to Cave 
VI — cf. Williams 1983: fig. 35, Simha 1987: 80-86, Rajarajan 
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2011: fig. 4) coming down to the Pandya in the Far South, 
including the later phase of Rastrakita art we do not have 
evidences of Siva/Uma and Visnu/Sri occupying the same 
house. If Mamallapuram and Kajfici are taken for case studies, 
we do not find any such two-in-one representation; e.g. Varaha- 
mandapa, Adivaraha-Visnu-grham, Vaikuntha Perumal!> and so 
on. Mahisamardini may be found in separate enclave but not 
Sridevi.!® K.R. Srinivasan (1972: 148) affirms separate chapels 
for Devi, called tirukkamakkottam emerged only during the 
Middle Cola period during and after the time of Rajendra I 
(1012-44 CE). It is added separate shrine for Tayar, the Mother 
in Vaisnava tradition came to picture since then. Such separate 
entities occupying a large space (e.g. the Minaks1-Sundaresvara 
in Maturai or the Vatapatrasayi-Antal in  Srivilliputtir) 
proliferated during and after the Vijayanagara period,'’ having 
its root in later Pandya temples of the thirteenth century CE. 

The Linga again is viewed against the Trimirti concept in 
medieval silpasdstras. The Linga stone basically consists of 
tripartite division; the square base Brahmamsam, the middle 
octagonal Visnuvamsam and the circular top Sivamsam 
(KaSsyapasilpasastra 49.85, Silparatna 2.66, Kalidos 2001: 
173). Therefore, it is a symbolic of the Trimirti merged in an 
entity; other examples of the type being Lingodbhavamirti 
(Kalidos 2003: figs. 3-22, Jeyapriya 2009a: 158-59, pl. I, and 
Ekapadamirti (Grossato 1987: 247-82, figs. 3, 10-15; Kalidos 
2004: fig. 7, Rajarajan 2006: fig. 93, Jeyapriya 2009a: 159-60, 
pl. IIb) found in the Shore temple at Mamallapuram (Kalidos 
2006: II, pl. LXXIV.1). The Pallava Somaskanda is another 


'S Devi’s chapel in this temple and the frontal mandapa are later additions. The 
Paraméccuta-vinnakaram of Tirumankai Alvar (Periya Tirumoli 2.9.1-10) does stop with the 
row of historical sculptures that go around the main temple. The agramandapa, Devis 
chapel and other fittings are later additions. 

'© Separate chapels for S17 were not found during the early medieval period (cf. Kalidos 
2006a: 141-54, Narayanan 1998: 88). 

'7Tn such a case all temples and images listed in Haripriya Rangarajan 2004 may be 
taken for granted as Yoginis. This author does not even employ the word, Yogini while at 
the same time notes Yogini-tantra (Haripriya 2004: 76-77). It may be of interest to scholars 
in Yogini studies that Haripriya (2004: figs. 1, 20, 26) considers Mahisamardini/Durga (cf. 
Dehejia 1986: 194, 217) and Simhavahini as Varahi. 
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anthropomorphic version of the abstract Linga. The pivotal 
Marti in Somaskanda is Siva; Brahma and Visnu appearing 
behind his head to the right and left (cf. Bailey 1979: 152-63, 
Kalidos 2006: II, pl. LXXVI.1). However, this sophisticated 
ideology is beyond the reach of an art historian if he considers 
the Harappan Linga, dated around 2,750 BCE (Fleming 2009: 
440-58, Doniger 2011: 485- 508, Rajarajan 2012: figs). 
Different ancient cultures of the world have left /inga vestiges 
(cf. Rawson 1984: figs. 2, 146); cf. the phallus as an auspicious 
symbol among the ruins of Pompeii (Priapus in Carpiceci n.d.: 
63 fig). 

No Yogini temple of the Khajuraho or Bheraghat model may 
be found in Tamilnadu. The Central Indian and Eastern Indian 
temples accommodate the Causatha- or Catussasti- Yoginis 
within a common hypaethral roof, digambara and not one or 
two sporadically. There is a temple for Varaht in a small village 
called Palltr (Fig. 14), near Vélir (slang Vellore) in northern 
Tamilnadu that scholars may consider a Yogini temple. A 
similar stray image may be found in the RajarajeSvaram of 
Taficavir in its southern courtyard set amid a lawn (Haripriya 
2004: fig. 18).'* In the latter case we find images of Sarasvati, 
Laksmi and Mahisamardint in devakosthas of the main temple. 
These are not considered Yoginis. The Palltr temple maybe of 
the Nayaka time and the Goddess is a village deity. Whether it 
is a sporadic temple for the Yogini Goddess is an issue for 
further exploration in respect of its iconography and cult setting 
in a rural atmosphere. It may open new avenues of research on 
Hinduism in the South Asian context with reference to Sanskrit 
and Tamil sources (cf. Rajarajan 2007). 

The [Tirup]Parankunram cluster of cave temples on the 
northern slopes of the hill provide separate houses for 
Mahisasuramardini posted on mahisa-head (cf. Fig. 17), 
Gajalaksmi, Annaptrani or Bhuvanesvari and Jyestha arranged 
in a pyramidal pattern (Fig. 20). It could by all means be a 





'8 Consider for example the monumental Srivilliputtir temple where inscriptional 
evidences assign the Antal temple to the time of Sundara Pandyadeva in the later half of the 
13" century, 1274 CE (ARE 1926: no. 533). 
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veritable base of Yogini cult. Entry into these chambers is 
strictly prohibited for non-Hindus and so none could say 
anything on this Sakta center specifically and emphatically. 
Scholars do not take such ideas already published very seriously 
(Rajarajan 1991: 395-408, figs. 1-3, 6; cf. Branfoot 1998: 114- 
22).!° R. Nagaswamy’s 1982 idea of Tantric/Yogini in Tamil 
tradition could not be taken for granted in the light of the above 
discussion. There may be tens of hundreds of temples for the 
goddesses in Tamilnadu and none goes by the name, Yogint (cf. 
the list in Kalidos 1989: 261-73). He fails to take into account 
the Parankunram temple and the Tamil sources very seriously 
(cf. Nagaswamy 2006: 22, Kalidos 2012: 33-34). An important 
idea to be brought to scholarly attention is reiterated in a Tamil 
‘Encyclopaedia of Temples’. It says none of the temples in 
Kajfici accommodate a separate shrine for Amman/Devi because 
Kamaksi is the Universal Mother (Koyirkalaficivam 46). The 
venue of Kamaksi temple seems to have been accredited Tantric 
label since the Middle Cola period. Therefore, there is no 
chance of male and female in balance in any of the Siva temple 
of K€afici. It is added: 


Kanciyil ulla Civan koyil etilum Annaikku  canniti 
kitaiyatu (Sundaram 2012: 16) “There is no separate 
chapel for Annai/Mother in any of the Siva temples of 
Kajici” 


The cult of Yoginis in north Indian tradition did center on the 
worship of the sixty-four within a circular mandala. The 
‘Lalita’-237 talks of Mahdacausastikoti-Yoginiganasevita, Devi 
whom sixty-four-crore Yoginis do serve. This type of Yogini or 





'9 The article fixes the rock-cut temples within the format of a Sricakra (Fig. 20); cf. 
Devi’s epithets ‘Ajfiacakrabjanilaya’ and ‘Visuddhicakranilaya’ (‘Lalita’-521, 475). The 
Tirupparankunram temple reorganized in the 9" century CE by Varaguna Pandya I for 
dedication to the Mothers as a center of Sakta creed (see inscription cited in Rajarajan 1991: 
408, figs). We find images of Korravai, Gajalaksmi, Bhuvanesvarl and Jyestha in 
garbhagrhas in a cluster of rock-cut caves (Fig. 20). It is up to experts in Yogini studies to 
further examine whether Parankunram was a base of Yogini cult. Fig. 20 is added here to 
earmark the Sakta orientation of the cave temples in the Parafkunram north group (cf. 
Rajarajan 1991: figs. 3, 6; Cf. Branfoot 1998: fig. 4.6). 
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Tantric cult was beyond the ken of Tamil tradition. South Indian 
texts talk of seven prime or chosen Yoginis (Lalitopakhyana 
cited in Sritattvanidhi 1.9-15, cf. Dehejia 1986: 205). They are 
Gupta-, Guptara, Samprada-, Kulottima-, Nirgarbha-, Rahasya- 
and Adhirahasya-, all suffixed with the common genre yogini. It 
may be welcome to take into account a South Indian canon 
when talking of the Tamil regional religious tradition. The 
seven Yoginis listed do not appear in the Kailasanatha. The 
goddesses in the northwestern devakosthas are named Kausik1 
and Jyestha (Srinivasan in Meister & Dhaky eds. 1999: 62; cf. 
Dehejia 1986: 194 for Kausik1). It is not clear what exactly the 
names of images identified with Yoginis are (Kaimal 2005: fig. 
13). Four Yogints are listed and their names are not evident. The 
names of the Yoginis listed from the Kailasanatha (e.g. Jyestha, 
Sapta Matrkas, Laksm1, Uma in Umasahitamirti, Sarasvati, and 
Durga) do not tally with the several lists presented in Dehejia 
1986. The presence of two or four Yoginis alone is not 
sufficient enough to arrive at the cult of Yoginis. We need at 
least seven. Independent images of Varahi and Laksmi could 
not be treated Yoginis; cf. the stray image in Taficavir Middle 
Cola temple and Varahi of Pallir. 

An important dimension of the studies relating to Ka€ajfici is 
that the Ekamranatha temple (Tamil Ekampam, meaning 
“monolithic-pillar” Tévaram 3.299.1-6) was a base of the 
Kapalika and Pasupata Tantric ritualism by about the early 
seventh century CE, noted in the Mattavilasa_ of 
Mahendravarman I c. 610-30 CE (Barnett 1929-30: 697-717).”° 
Scholars have not taken into serious account the religious 
imagery and Tantric setting of the Ekamranatha. Here, again, 
the problem is we may not come across images of Yoginis in 


2° A record setting 160 Tévdram hymns extol the praise of the ksetras of Kafici such as 
‘Ekampam’, ‘Mérrali’, ‘Anékatankavatam’, ‘Nerikkaraikkatu’ and ‘Mayanam’ 
“crematorium”. None of the hymn considers Devi as the Mother-Absolute or Yogini. The 
regional Dravidian tradition would expect scholars to give the due consideration to Tamil 
sources (cf. Kalidos 2012: 33-76, Rajarajan 2012b: 233-70). Ekampam was the meeting 
place of Pasupatas, and Kapalikas following the Tantric rituals attested by the Mattavilasa 
(Barnett 1929-30: 697-717). The hymns on Ekampam alone are 120 none of which notes the 
Yogint (Rajarajan 2007). 
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the meant order of seven or sixty-four. I have visited the temple 
several times and found no evidence to support the cult of 
Yoginis. Kafici by tradition was divided into four segments such 
as Siva-kafici (Ekampam/Kailasanatha zone), Visnu-kafici 
(Vaikuntha Perumal/Varadaraja zone), Jina-kafici 
(Tirupparuttikunram) and Buddha-kafici — not extant (Raman 
1973: Chap. I). It is tempting to pose the question: was there a 
Devi-kafici or Yogini-kafici; maybe the Kamakst temple area in 
the heart of the city. The Kamaksi temple dates since the time of 
Kulottunga II (inscription dated in 1217 CE, ARE 1954-55: no. 
357). It is considered one among the Sakti-pithas and not 
Yogini-pitha. Philip Rawson (1981: fig. 13, cf. Comfort 1997: 
fig. p. 23) has reported definitive archaeological evidences of 
Yoni worship’! (cf. the yoni stone within the garbhagrha of the 
Kamaksi temple — Kalidos 1990: 126, note 12). Evidences of 
Yogini cult or Yoni worship are remote in the Kailasanatha. The 
history of Kailasanatha stops with the eighth century CE.” 
There was no addition in the form of temple structures 
thereafter. No trace of Cola or Vijayanagara-Nayaka vestige is 
traceable. Under such a stalemate, it is an unrewarding job to 
search for Yogini worship in the Kailasa of Kafici. The 
Ekampam is a promising alternative field that registers 
monuments ranging from the Pallava (e.g. Valisvara close to the 
tank in the exterior prakara) to the Vijayanagara-Nayaka (e.g. 
the southern rdyagopura and the nearby sixteen-pillared hall). 
More than 120 exuberant 7évaram hymns (Rajarajan 2007) 
speak of its cult orientation sometimes belittled by art 
historians.*? The Tamil sources need to be consulted for a cross 


*! White (2003: 137) lists a number of ruined Yogini temples, including Koyamputtir in 
Tamilnadu. 

> Patronage of the temple continued unabated down to the time of Céla Rajaraja III 
(1242 CE — ARE 1888: no. 25). Post-Pallava patronage is confirmed in the inscriptions of 
Parantaka I (922 CE — ARE 1888: no. 25), Rajendra I (1022 CE — ARE 1888: no. 31) and 
others. The donations mostly pertain to perpetual lamps and devaddna (tax-free) lands and 
not for any architectural addition or renovation. 

°3 This author dates Appar and “Sambandar” in the “2"? century”. He adds 
Nanacampantar “had sung four hymns”, “Thirunavukkaracar...seven hymns” and 
“Sundaramurti...only one hymn” (Nagaswamy 2006: 22-23). See above note 20. Sivakumar 
2012 presents a summary of 160+ hymns bearing on the ksetras of Kafici. Rajarajan 2007 
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cultural examination of autochthonous temple setting (Kalidos 
2012, Rajarajan 2012). 

Coming to the Kailasanatha, the dependable art historical 
evidence that point out Yogini cult is Gajalaksmi (Donaldson 
1986: 136-82, figs.; Kalidos 1990: 115-43, figs. 3-25; Kaimal 
1995: 58-59). She is seated in a posture that would permit one to 
speculate on yoni worship; cf. Devi’s epithet 982, Yonimudra in 
the ‘Lalita’-982 (Fig. 9). The precedence of iconographical 
examples may be found in the Varaha-mandapa (Fig. 15) and 
Adivaraha-Visnu-grham of Mamallapuram (Kalidos 2006: III, 
pls. XLVIIL.1, cf. LIV.1, LV.1) or Cave XX in Ellora (Rajarajan 
2011: figs. 41, 61). Other solid testimony could not be obtained 
from the Kailasanatha of Kafici to prove the worship of Yogints. 
In all probability, the images of Yogin1-like goddesses in large 
in number came to the forefront with the Colas and 
Vijayanagara-Nayakas who had political contact with Eastern 
India, particularly Kalinga/Orissa, catchment zone for the 
Tantric orgies. Literary works such as the Takkayadkapparani of 
Ottakkuttar (1150+ CE — Zvelebil 1974: 198, 212) are later 
medieval. Nearly half a millennium (about 450 years) does 
intervene in between the Kailasa of Kafici and_ the 
Takkayakapparani (cf. Jeyapriya 2009: 38-40). 

The setting of the Yogint temples of Khajuraho, Bheraghat 
and Hiraptr (Orissa) are totally different from the Kajfici 
landscape. The other centers of Yogini worship in the north are 
Rantpir Jharial, Shahdol (M.P.), Mitauli and Didhat (Orissa). 
Few of these temples are in ruins and the images removed to 
nearby museums (Das 1994: 30-31, figs. 1-11, cf. Misra 2000: 
13-18, Brooks 2002: 57-75, Choudhury 2004: 7-9, Urban 2011: 
231-47). I am told a number of Yogini images of K€jfici are 
accommodated in the museums of North America, dated in the 
tenth-eleventh century CE. The Kailasanatha is dated in the 
early eighth century. This is what I could say because I have no 
access to the museum images in North America. 


presents a summary of the sixty-eight hymns bearing on the fourteen Vaisnava divyadesas of 
Kajfici. The Tamil hymnal sources have not been seriously considered by historians of 
religion and art; cf. a summary of the hymns bearing on Ardhanarisvara with the Tamil 
original transcribed in Roman script (Rajarajan 2012: 249-60). 
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A good example from Tamilnadu for the idea of yoni/vogini 
worship is the KoOniyamman (slang of Yonidevi or Yonimudra 
‘Lalita’-982, cf. Lopamudra™*) in Koyamputtir (Das 1994: 29). 
Its cult root may be placed on a par with the Kamakst Amman 
temple of Kafici. However, the history of the temple may not be 
anterior to the Vijayanagara-Nayakas; note Palltir above. 

Iconographically speaking the north Indian Tantric/ 
Yogini/Srividya-Sakta (Brooks 2002) is full of the spirit of 
eroticism, and the images are greedy and lascivious. Images in 
the Tamil country do not show the depth of erotic impulse as in 
the north. In this context, I consider it worth comparing the 
images of Matrkas, particularly Camunda from north India and 
the Tamil country (Panikkar 1997: figs. 93, 95, 109, 171, 196 
with 192-193). Scholars studying the Central and Eastern Indian 
Yoginis have pointed out the hinging affinity with the Tantric 
pancamakaras (Lorenzen 1991: 89-90, Das 1994: 27-37 figs, 
Brooks 2002: 57-75, Haripriya 2004: 76-77, Einoo 2009). The 
temples are circular in form, a design that shows its relationship 
with cakrasana in erotic dalliance of the esoteric Sakta and 
Kapalika schools (Comfort 1997: figs. pp. 21, 41). This is not 
the scenery that one finds in the Kailasanatha of Kafici. Maybe 
the Ekampam (supra) was the venue of such orgiastic practices; 
cf. the kapali-Satyasoma in Mattavildsa all the time drunk and 
comforting his itching mate Devasoma (Kalidos 2006: II, 33- 
34). 

All lion-motifs in the Kailasanatha of Kajfici or the Rajasimha 
phase of Pallava temples need not be associated with Devi. The 
lion, simha as revealed in the Devimahdtyam was the vahana of 
Devi and played its role in the annihilation of Mahisasura and 
his fellow-demons. Devi was called Simhavahint (Devi- 
mahatmyam, 2.34) for whom the lion was the vehicle. 
Mahisasura during war with Devi is said to have disguised as 





4 _opamudra was the wife of sage Agastya. Dowson (1998: 181) adds: “Her name is 
explained as signifying that the animals suffered loss (lopa) by her engrossing their 
distinctive beauties (mudra), as the eyes of the deer...She is also called Kaushitaki and 
Varaprada. A hymn in the Rg Veda is attributed to her”. Cf. Kaushitakt and Kausika 
(Srinivasan 1999: 62). Lopamudra is one among the updsakas of Varaht; others being Isana, 
Narayana, Brahma and many more (Haripriya 2004: 56). 
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simha, mahagaja and so on (Devimahatmyam, Adhyaya 3, vv. 
30-31). Another important idea is that Devi manifested as the 
Matrkas to annihilate the assistants of Mahisa (ibid. Chap. 8, vv. 
15-20). The Paficamo’dhyadya (Chap. 5, ll. 23-76) of the 
Devimahatmya views Devi in different forms such as “sleep”, 


“hunger”, “modesty” and so on and is finally called Kalika. In 
these metaphors the “lion” is not counted: 


Cf. Nidraripena, ksudharipena, Chayaripena, 
Saktiriipena, trsnartipena, ksantirtipena, jatiripena, 
Lajjaripena, Santiriipena, sraddharipena, kantiriipena, 
Laksmirtpena, vrttiripena, smrtiripena, dayariipena 
trstiripena, Matrriipena, and bhrantiripena 


The lion seems to denote the Pallavas allegorically as revealed 
by their names such as Simhavarman, Nrsimha and Rajasimha. 
Interesting, the images of two sets of eleven related images in 
the Mahendravarmesvara are considered representing Ekadasa- 
Rudras, and eleven-Pallava kings (Kalidos 2006: II, 254) treated 
equals of Rudras (Figs. 11-12); cf. Narasimha-Visnu 
(Rajasimha) is called Kalakala (ARE 1888: no. 6), a title that 
Siva is credited with (‘Kalakalan’ Tévaram 1.50.6). Lions 
appear in the Pallava temples as well as the Rastrakiita Kailasa 
in Ellora. These massive images in the monolithic plinth of the 
temple are not associated with Devi (cf. Kaimal 2005: 63, cf. 
Hardy 2012: 103 simha is a misraka “mixed” type of temple). 
The elephant and lion are common decorative motifs (cf. Fig. 3) 
shared by the Pallavas and Calukyas; elephant denoting the 
Calukya and lion the Pallava.” 





5 Such metaphors are common in the interpretation of Indian art; cf. G.J.R. Mevissen 
(1994: 483-95) considers the images of Tripurantaka set in Cola temples, supposed to face 
the direction of the land of Western Calukyas of Kalyani, the arch-enemy of the Colas. 
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Generalization 


The Kailasanatha is likely to have been acclimatized toward 
the Trimirti cult. The fixation of images in the Rajasimhesvara 
suggests the Pallavanization of Trimurti concept. It fails to 
appear in the contemporary Pandyan zone, excepting the rock- 
cut cave for Siva in the north group of Paranikunram (Fig. 20).7° 
Basically, the ideology is rooted in the Linga and Somaskanda 
housed in the two garbhagrhas of Rajasimha and 
Mahendravarman. The idea may be pinpointed; 


i) The garbhagrha of Rajasimhesvara houses the Linga 
and Somaskanda, 

ii) The central devakulika on the western wall houses 
Somiaskanda (saha-Uma-Skanda-[Siva]), 

iti) The devakulika on the south parallel to the Linga in 
the garbhagrha is reserved for Brahma,”’ and 

iv] The corresponding devakostha on the north is 
reserved for Visnu. 


Thus, we arrive at a triangle the apex of which is occupied by 
Siva (Fig. 18).?® The presence of Siva in the crest and Brahma 
and Visnu is secondary and tertiary chambers would confirm the 
orientation of the temple toward the Trimirti concept. 


°° Two rare samples have been reported from the Western Calukya and Rastrakita 
temples. The Kasi-Visvanatha temple, close to the Virtipaksa in Pattadakkal houses an 
image on ceiling of the mukhamandapa. The other image is on the southern kostha of the 
antardla in the main monolithic shrine-chamber of Cave XVI, Ellora (Kalidos 1997: 319-20, 
fig. 7; cf. Kalidos 2001). 

7 The programme is in marked contrast with the Early Cola and later Siva temples in 
which the devakostha on the north and the northern falas on the vimdna elevation (e.g. 
Pullamankai) are reserved for Brahma (Harle 1958: 96-108, cf. Rajarajan 201 la: fig. 7). 

°8 Such triangles could be formed in respect of the Tiruccirappalli lower cave of the 
Pandya period (Srinivasan 1972: 41-42, 55-56). It consists of two shrine chambers in the 
east for Visnu, facing west and west for Siva facing east. On the back wall are five bas relief 
that accommodates Brahma in center, juxtaposed by image of Siva right and Sirya- 
Narayana left. The two shrine chambers and bas relief of Brahma form a triangle (Rajarajan 
2003: 568-71). The type of triangular formation is possible in case of Saivite Cave XV in its 
upper floor, Ellora (Soundararajan 1981: fig. 24). The garbhagrha of the cave allows scope 
for linking it with the empty chambers found on the right (for Brahma) and left (Visnu) of 
the side walls. In this case the images on the right row are of Siva and left that of Visnu. 
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Independent images of Trimirti-s; Siva-Visnu-Brahma, do 
appear within a larger frame in the Lankegvara in Ellora (Siva- 
core), Milk Maids Cave in Ellora no. XXVII (Visnu-core), 
Tiruccirappalli lower cave (Brahma-core) and the Bhitanatha 
rock-carvings in Badami; for illustrations see Soundararajan 
1981: pls. C.A, LXIB; Kalidos 1994: fig. 6; 2006: I, pl. 
XXXVL.2; I, pls. XXIX.1, XXXIV.2; Rajarajan 2012: fig. 66. 
Trimirti was a familiar ideology with the early medieval (c. 
550-850 CE) temples. It is proved by examples from the 
Pallava, Calukya and Rastrakita temple organization. The 
Trimirti concept begins with Mantakappattu rock-cut temple 
(cf. the inscriptional attestation “Brahm-Esvara-Visnu” 
Srinivasan 1964: 47 - diacritics mine) and proceeds with the 
Trimtrti-mandapa in Mamallapuram housing cult 
anthropomorphic images. The Bhairavakonda Cave V housing 
the bust of Trimurti (Soundararajan 1981: pl. CXXXIL, 
Rajarajan 2012: fig. 15) on its back wall registers the inscription 
“Sit Brahmigvara Visnu”. Such images of Trimirti bust (Fig. 
16) are redundant in the Ellora caves (e.g. a small chapel in 
Cave XV and the Lankesvara in Cave XVI); cf. Soundararajan 
1981: pls. XXXI.A, XCVIILB, CXILA, CXXXII; Kalidos 2006: 
II, pl. XXVIUI.2; Kalidos 2004: figs. 3-5, cf. fig. 6. Therefore, 
the Trimirti concept as an underlining idea of the cult 
organization in early medieval cave temples could not be 
overlooked. In addition, the Kailasanatha seems to have 
emphasized the concept of Yogisvara that appears in a 
subsidiary chapel on the northeast corner,”’ facing east. More 
than 30+ miniature-images of Yogisvara in devakosthas and top 
of the prastara in the devakulikas do make their presence felt. It 
seems Trimirti capsules the idea of Yogisvara. The anti-climax 
is the visualization in ‘Lalita’-626 that invokes Devi with the 


>? Yogiéa fourth in Group VI and seventh in Group VIII (vide, Attachment II) do come 
under the Asfdsta-Bhairavas. These may be the counterparts of the Astasta-Yoginis; cf. the 
lists in Dehejia 1986: 194-218, Venkatanathan 1992: 137-40, Jeyapriya 2009: 2. The sixty- 
four Bhairavas are listed in Sritattvanidhi 2. 126-31. The original data is presented in 
grantha and Tamil in the Sritattvanidhi. Annexure II in English version may be of help to 
compare the Astdsta-Yoginis with Astdsta-Bhairavas. Interestingly, Bhairava is not present 
in the Kailasanatha temple. 
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epithet, ‘Trimtrtih’; cf. Pallava Somaskanda that folds up Siva, 
Devi, Brahma, Visnu and baby Skanda, and the evenly balanced 
form of Trimirti is the Linga. The frozen ideology is expressed 
in other iconographical forms such as Lingodbhava and 
Ekapada (Jeyapriya 2009: figs). Within the masculine Trimirti, 
Devi is embedded and not expressed. 

The ritualistic procedure of worship in the Kailasanatha 
temple would demand one to visit Nandi first,*? located at the 
eastern extremity of the complex (as prescribed in the idea of 
movement in Fig. 19).*! The cultist offering worship to Nandi is 
expected to move in circumambulation and proceed to the 
dvarasobha gateway, offer worship to the gopura-purusa and 
dvarapalakas and enter the Mahendravarmesvara. Now the 
sadhaka is within the sacred boundary of the holy of holies. At 
the main threshold to the temple on either side of the gopura, 
dvarapdlakas must have been installed; now they are missing. 
The initiator moves to the left and makes an entry into the 
Rajasimhesvra through a narrow passage on the southern wall 
that connects two integral parts of the temple (see route in plan 
Fig. 19). He may visit each devakulika on the southeast and 
south of the temple and offer worship to the divinities enshrined 
in each of the model shrine or directly proceed to Brahma 
installed in devakulika. On the other side the wall of the main 
temple accommodates Daksinamurti. Offering worship to these 


°° The balipitha and dvajastambha are missing. It is not clear whether the original 
installation of Nandi was in its present location. We may take into account the original Cola 
Nandi of the time of Rajaraja I (986-1014 CE) lay in the southeast corner of the Taficavir 
temple. The present Nandi in case of Taficavir and his mandapa are of the Nayaka period 
(Rajarajan 2006: pl. 25). 

3! The plan of the Kailasanatha first drafted by Fergusson (1986: fig. 209) was followed 
by Rea 1909 (reproduced in Meister & Dhaky 1999: fig. 41, Kaimal 2005: fig. 4, Kalidos 
2006: 182, fig. 9) does not conform to the existing temple structure. Two exits do exist today 
on the southeast and northeast corner of the Mahendravarmesgvara (cf. Figs. 18 & 19 with 
Fergusson’s plan). In Fergusson there is no exit on the southeast. R.K. Parthiban 
(Brandenburg Technological University, Cottbus) that computed the graphics for plans 18 & 
19 said something is wrong with Fergusson’s plan. The exit on the southeast in his time 
seems to have been closed. Now, it is open. If there is an exit in the north, there should be 
one in the south, e.g. the Virabhadra and Aghoresvara temples in Keladi and Ikkéri 
(Rajarajan 2006: plans 13 & 14). Later during the Vijayanagara-Nayaka period exists were 
provided in four cardinal directions; e.g. Citamparam and Maturai fitted with massive 
rayagopuras. 
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divinities, one moves westward. Somaskanda is installed on the 
central devakulika in the west. The initiator stops here for 
worship. He moves in circumambulation, turns to his right and 
reaches the devakulika in which Visnu is installed. Worship is 
partly completed and then the initiator moves round the mukha- 
or agramandapa of the Rajasimhesvara and gets into the inner 
part of the sacred shrine through its southern entrance. Worship 
is offered to the milabera and the initiator exists through the 
same southern dvara.*” From the RajasimheSsvara he is expected 
to get out by the northern narrow passage moving to his left and 
reaches the garbhagrha of Mahendravarmesvara (now-a-days 
the shrine is all the time closed). From this spot he gets out of 
the temple through the exit provided on the southern side of the 
temple. The exit could also be the north depending on the 
demands of the ritual worship. Today, all visitors check out by 
the dvarasobha exit. It all depends on why the devotee visited 
the temple, his appeals to the Lord, his supplications and so 
on.*? The emphasis in the above procedural circumambulation 
finds no place reserved for Devi or Yogini. Therefore, the 
logical conclusion is that the Kailasanatha is not a center of 
Sakta/Yogini or Tantric worship. The ritual pattern in the 
Kailasa of K€afici could not be compared with Khajuraho, 
Bheraghat and other central and eastern Indian Yogini temples. 
Another important pattern is that none of the nine auxiliary 
chapels (“abutting”, “corner or lateral sub-shrines” or “karna 
shrines” Srinivasan 1999: 59, 62), facing cardinal and 
intermediary directions appended to the main temple house 





» The garbhagrha is sandadra and provides for pradaksinapatha. There is a narrow 
passage by which one stoops to get into the inner part of the temple through the south, 
circumambulate the holy of the holies and come out through the narrow passage on the 
north. Hindus are permitted in this zone. All visitors are not particular on this 
circumambulation due to the difficulties in getting into the inner core. 

*3 Nityapiija does take place in the Rajasimhesvara. Mythologies affirm visits to temples 
were undertaken due to various reasons. Afflictions if any (brahmahatti evil of killing a 
brahmana) are removed when one visits a temple. It is believed the hatti temporarily 
relieves a person when he gets into the temple and repossesses him when he comes out by 
the same gateway. Therefore, mythologies suggest if hatti-haunted man enters the temple 
through the eastern gateway he gets out through the south or north (cf. Tiruvilaiyatar 
Puranam, Episode 40; Jeyapriya & Rajarajan 2013: Chap. ID). 
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Devi in the holy of holies (Figs. 18-19). The Mirtis in the 
pradaksina pattern are Umiasahita (southeast corner, east- 
facing), Yoga-Daksina, Bhiksatana, Kankalamirti*, Natesvara*, 
Tripurantaka* (*west — west-facing), Kalasamhara, Yogisvara, 
and Gangadhara (northeast — east-facing) are singularly 
masculine forms (Srinivasan 1999: 62). Devi does not occupy 
any of the karna shrines. The feminine here is left-oriented, an 
inferior status in Umasahita (Goldberg 2002: 54 citing Kalidos 
1993, 1994). 

The Kailasanatha accommodates Siva, Visnu and Brahma 
with their Devis or the Devis appear in devakulikas in 
exceptional cases. ** Any prayer addressed to the Father 
(‘Amman’ Tévaram 6.298.1) automatically reaches the Mother 
(‘Ay ‘Lalita’-427).*° Naively this idea is conveyed in the 
mythology of sage Bhrngi (Mani 1996: 141). To begin with a 
fanatic adherent of Siva, finally he was compelled to accept 
Devi. Above all, Devi is Trimirtih (‘Lalita’-628) and Srividya, 
the root of all letters and mantras (ibid. 585). Orthodox Saivas 
may not offer worship to Devi in a temple for Siva. The vice 
versa of the problem is that an ardent follower of Devi may not 
accept Siva. By Tantric practices such as mithuna, it is believed 
Siva-Sakti could be realized *° through ritual practice of 
pancamakara. 

The Tantric mode of worship prevailed in remote areas 
unfrequented by the mass; e.g. Khajuraho amidst agricultural 
fields today away from the majestic temples’ complex. Certain 
centers of the Tantric worship maybe identified in early 





4 Tn God-dominated temples the Lord is visited first; e.g. Kiital Alakar in Maturai and 
Nataraja in Citamparam. In Goddess-dominated temples the Mother is visited first; e.g. 
Maturai-Minaksi, Sriraigam-Ranganayaki and Srivilliputtir-Antal. In some Mother-oriented 
temples, the main cult figure is Devi, e.g. Koniyamman in Koyamputtir. 

> *Ayi’[‘Lalita’- 427] is an interesting epithet, meaning “an affectionate mother”. 
‘Ayi’/‘Atta’ in folk Tamil stands for the Mother Goddess popularized in the contemporary 
movie world. Ata (contextually “bastard”) in the Chennai region is a vituperative 
vocabulary. In the Maturai region ‘Atta’ is dignified, addressed to the mother. 

36 Devi called Yogint (‘Lalita’-653) does occupy the various cakras in the kundalini- 
yoga. Yogini are the expressive way of her various powers (Lalitasahasrandma, p. 147). 
Basically “Yogini’ means one united with Siva (‘Sivah-Saktya yuktah’ Saundaryalahari, 
Sloka 1). 
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medieval south India, e.g. Parankunram (Fig. 20), Caves XX 
and possibly cave XVI in Ellora, the Ambika temple in Aihole 
and so on. It is hasty to generalize all temples are of 
Yogini/Tantric affiliation, particularly the Kailasanatha of 
Kafici. Yogini and Tantric mode of worship of Devi involves 
complicated esoteric rituals. She is difficult to reach. We will 
have to learn more and more of Devi and see the Goddess again 
and again. It is candidly said in a recent work (Kalidos 2006: 
I, 151): 


“Devi is an enigmatic symbol, the Sricakra; she resides 
at the Cosmic threshold Dvaravasini (Cakraraja-niketana 
“dwells in the king of Cakra, the Sricakra” ‘Lalita’- 
245); she is the Queen of Dancers, Natesvari (‘Lalita’- 
734); she is the mistress of yoginis, YogiSvari 
(Devimahatmyam, ‘Devikavacam’ 35)... Sakti 
thematizes the mysteries of life and poses an eternal 
challenge to anyone who aspires to undertake a trekking 
to discover her mysteries. It is a difficult voyage 
(parenthesis mine).” 


Dronacarya advised Arjuna to look at the bird’s eye. I look at 
the iconography of the Kailasanatha temple at Kaficipuram 
beyond the replastered images and Yoginis. All that is found 
today in the Kailasanatha is not Pallava. Neither the Pallava nor 
the Cola inscriptions in the temple support such a notion. It is 
admitted there were few centers of Sakta worship within the 
decent limits of the early medieval city of Kafici around the 7"- 
8" century CE, e.g. the Ekampam. Parahkunram in the Pandya 
country is another good example. The later arrivals are Kamaksi 
of Kafici, Varahi of Palliir and the K[Y]oniyamman of 
Koyamputtir. The Kamaksi temple during the later medieval 
period came to be recognized a Sakti-pitha. Minaksi/Maturai, 
Kamaksi/Kafici and Visalaksi/Kas1 came to be added to the 
cream of Tamil Sakta ideology in course of the historical times 
imbued with the spirit of Saktism. It may conclude the 
Kailasanatha of Kafici was neither Yogint-oriented nor a base of 
Sakta cult if viewed beyond the replastered images. 
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Attachment I 
Hagiography of Katavarkon-Kalarcinkan 


Katavarkon Kalarcinkan was one among the 63+ Nayanmar 
(for list of 71 see Sitanarasimhan 2006: 126-29). His 
hagiography is told in Episode 57 of the Tiruttontar Puranam 
(TTP) of Cékkilar (twelfth century CE). He is identified with 
Rajasimha Pallava. The ‘nayanar’ (cf. Dehejia 1988) is first 
noted in the 7irutontattokai of Cuntarar (later half of the eighth 
century). The king is supposed to protect the wide world 
surrounded by the oceans: ‘Katalctlnta ulakellan kakkinra 
peruman Katavarkon Kalarcinkan’ (7évaram 7.39.9). Nampi 
Antar Nampi in the eleventh century (Zvelebil 1974: 91) 
elaborates the myth in a quatrain (Tiruttontar Tiruvantati, v. 
64). Nampi says the saint-king cut the nose of his wife for 
smelling a flower meant for offering to the Lord. Nampi seems 
to be a mischievous poet because he says the hand that cut the 
nose was a_ golden-hand, porkai. The contemporary of 
Kalarcinkan was another ‘nayanar’ called Picalar. Ptcalar’s 
hagiography is told Episode 71 of Cékkilar. Picalar was a poor 
man and built a temple for the Lord in his mind, having 
collected the needed money by imagination (‘cintaiyal 
tirattikkontar’ TTP 71.5). He conjured up taccar/taksakas and 
built a mind-temple, mdnasa-mandira. The imaginary temple 
was up to the expectations of dgamas such as ati (upapitha), ati 
(adhisthana), upanam (upana), cikaram (sikhara), tupi (stipi), 
cutai (stucco work) and matil (wall). It is added the King of 
Katavas (i.e. Pallava), Katavarkoman built a kaltali “stone 
temple” at Kacci/Kafici (TTP, 71. 6-9). It is interesting to note 
‘Periyatirukkarrali Mahadeva’; Lord of the Big Stone Temple 
appears in an inscription of Parantaka I 922 CE (ARE 1888: no. 
25). Pucalar and Kalarcinkan chose an auspicious day for 
pratistha of their respective temples that fell on the same day. 
The hagiography says Siva honoured Piicalar by his presence in 
the mind-born temple and not the stone temple of Katavarkon. 
Kalarcinkan is said to have resorted to the Ariir temple and cut 
off the nose of his queen. These events are illustrated in the 
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sculptural panels of the Taracuram temple, erected by the later 
Cola Rajaraja Il 1163-79 CE (Poongodi 2006: 36-45). 

The above episodes point out whether there was anything 
wrong with the building of the Kailasanatha temple from the 
agamic or ritualistic expectations. It is not clear that may be the 
reason why Siva did not appreciate Kalarcinkan for building a 
temple. The references to dgama and the architectural parts of 
the temple in the hagiographies of Picalar are pointers of his 
proficiency in the sdstras. Such practical abnormalities in the 
application of dgama and sastra are told in other hagiographies 
of saints such as Tirunalaippovar (Manickam 1991). In case of 
Candikesvara the problem was in the context of a folk sand- 
Linga offered abhiseka of milk. The authors of bhakti hymns 
did not differentiate between the high and low, the brahmana or 
ksatriva and a paftcama or pulaiya. In any case the building of a 
temple by Rajasimha Pallava is corroborated by epigraphical, 
literary, hagiographical and archaeological sources. Rajasimha’s 
identification with Katavarkon seems to be on the right track. 


Attachment II 
Names of Astasta-Bhairavas 


The following extract is from the Sritattvanidhi (3.126-30) 
that cites the Rudrayamala for its source of information. The 
sixty-four Bhairavas are brought under eight groups of eight. It 
may be of interest to scholars who study the Yoginis in relation 
to Bhairava; cf. ‘Lalita’-785 ‘Marttanda-Bhairavaradhya’. 


I Asitanga, Visalaksa, Marttanda, Svascchandra, 
Vighnasantustha, Vajrahasta, Khecara and Sacaracara. 

II Ruru, Krodadamstra, Jatadhara, Visvartpa, Virtipaksa, 
Nanartipadhara, Vajrahasta and Mahakaya. 

III Canda, Pingalaksa, Bhtmikampa, Nilakantha, Visnu, 
Kualapalaka, Mundapala and Kamapala. 

IV Krodha, Pingaleksana, Abhraripa, Dharapala, Kuthila, 
Mantanayaka, Rudra and Pitamahakhya. 
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VV Unmatta, Atunayaka, Sankara, Bhiitavetala, Trinetra, 
Tripurantaka, Varada and Pitamahakhya. 

VI Yogisa, Kapala, Sisubhiisana, Hastivarmambaradhara, 
Brahmaraksasa, Sarvjfia, Sarvadevesa and 
Sarvabhitanrdisthira. 

VII Bhisana, Bhayahara, Sarvajfia, Kalagini, Maharaudra, 
Daksina, Mukhara and Sthira. 

VIII Samhara, Atiriktanga, Kalagni, Priyankara,, Ghoranatha, 
Visalaksa, Yogisa and Daksasamthira. 


Iconographically the sixty-four are caturbhuja and take different 
weapons or emblems. 


I. Golden in colour and handsome mien; the hands carry 
tristila, damaru, pasa and khadga. 

II White in colour, their ornaments are studded with gems. 
The hands carry japamala, ankusa, pustaka samf vina. 

III Blue in colour, they are auspicious subhalaksana. The 
hands carry sakti, gada, kuntayudha (fourth missing). 

IV The colour is dhiimravarna and bestows all those desired. 
The hands carry khadga, khetaka, pattisa (sharp-edged 
weapon) and parasu. 

V_ White in colour, they are manohara (charming). The hands 
carry kunta (spear or lance), khetaka, parighayudha (club) 
and bhindipdala (short javelin or arrow). 

VI to VUI Colour pattern VI yellow, VII red, VIII lightening; 
the hands carry kunta, parigha and bhindipdla (fourth not 
given). 
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Figures 





Fig. 1. Exterior view of the Kailasanatha Temple, K4fici (author’s photo) 





Fig. 2. Original Pallava make-up, Somaskanda in southeastern end within 
the Rajasimhesvara, Kailasanatha Temple, Kajici (author’s photo) 
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Fig. 3. Daksinamirti in southeastern devakostha, Rajasimhesvara, 
Kailasanatha Temple, Kafici (author’s photo) 
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Fig. 5. Partly distorted Daksinamiurti 
Daksinamurti, Agramandapa of in a northern devakulika, 

Rajasimhesvara, Kailasanatha Kailasanatha Temple, Kafici 
Temple, Kafici (author’s photo) (author’s photo) 
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Fig. 6. Tripurantaka attended by Fig. 7. Yogisvara in northern 

Yogtsvari and Simhavahint, devakostha, Kailasanatha Temple, 
Western devakostha, Kailasanatha Kaijici (author’s photo) 
Temple, Kafici (author’s photo) 
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Fig. 8. Yogisvara in utkutikasana, Iravatanesvara Temple, Kaiici 
(author’s photo) 
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Fig. 9. Gajalaksml in devakulika, Fig. 10. Simhavahini attended by 
Mahéndravarmesvara, Kailasanatha Jyestha and Yogisvari in northern 
Temple, Kafici (author’s photo) devakostha, Rajasimhesvara, 

Kailasanatha Temple, K4afici 
(author’s photo) 
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Fig. 11. Ekadasa-Rudras, northern devakulika in Mahendravarmesvara, 
Kailasanatha Temple, Kafici (author’s photo) 
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Fig. 12. Ekadasa-Pallava kings, southern devakulika, 
Mahendravarmesvara, Kailasanatha Temple, Kafici (author’s photo) 








Fig. 13. Visnu-Daksina, Koltr divyadesa, District Tuttukkutl 
(photo by R.K. Parthiban) 
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Fig. 14. Gajalaksm1, Varaha-mandapa, Mamallapuram (author’s photo) 


Fig. 15. Varahi-gramadevata, Pallir (author’s photo) 
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Fig. 16. Trimurti, Cave V, Bhairavakonda (photo by Raju Kalidos) 


Fig. 17. Mahisamardint posted on buffalo-head, Adivaraha-Visnu-grham, 
Mamallapuram (author’s photo) 
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Fig. 18. Plan of the Kailasanatha Temple K4@fici: I) Trimirti earmarked, ii) 
Images illustrated in the article (figs. 2-7, 9-12) located 
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Fig. 19. Plan of the Kailasanatha Temple showing route of ritual worship 


in the pradaksina pattern 
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Tirupparankunram North Cave Complex 





1. Mahisasuramardini Cella 
2. Visnu-Vaikuntamirti Cella 
3. Somaskanda-Linga Cella 
4. Gajalaksmi Cella 

5. Bhuvanegvari Cella 

6. Jyesthadevi Cella 


PSY IX 


Baie aia 
Fig. 20. Pyramidal set-up of the Tirupparankunram temples 


(conjectural) and Tirupparankunram temples accommodated within 
the Sricakra (isometric) 





















Sricakra of the 
Tirupparankunram temple 
(for details see Rajarajan 1991) 


